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CO-WORKERS WITH GOD. 


Bhe day is fong, and the diay is haxd, 
‘We are tized of the march and of keeping guard ; 


Bired of the sense of a fight to be won, 


OF days to five through and of work to be done; 


Bized of ourselves and of being afone. 

Yet all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Poed’s cwH company, 

We fight, but ‘tis he who nezves our arm: 

He turns the arzows that else might harm, 

Und out of the storm he brings a calm ; 

Und the work that we count s0 fiazd to do, 

He makes it easy, for he weefis too ; 

Ind the days that seem fony to five are fris, 

cl bit of fris bright etezxnities : and close to our need his helping 


13. 


—Selected. 
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Working Notes.—When this number of the HELPER reaches you many 
of our workers, young and old, will be meeting in Hillsdale. Pray that the 
several conventions be filled with the Holy Spirit. . . . As we write, the meetings 
at Ocean Park are still bringing spiritual and mental uplift to those who attend 
them. The feast of good things in the Woman’s Convention will be reported 
later. . . . It is hoped that every auxiliary will observe the roll-call and member- 
ship day, will make the program as helpful and the social as attractive as 
possible, ard that none will fail to have on hand a supply of the printed mem- 
bership cards for both.active and honorary members to sign. . . . We rejoice to 
hear that several auxiliaries received new members at the thank offering service, 
and anticipate even larger additions, from year to year, through this more recent 
special service—the roll-call and membership meeeting. . . . Is it not fitting to 
observe with loving greetings the fifty-fourth birthday of our long-time treasurer ? 
A young woman of New Hampshire writes a breezy letter about the celebration 
of this event at Ocean Park. One who was present said, “I am so glad that 
these tributes are paid to Miss DeMeritte while she is still with us. Too often 
we wait until our friends are dead before we express our love and appreciation.”’ 
Long may she live! . . . The second edition of the fascinating story of the life 
of ‘“‘Chundra Lela” is soon to be issued. It is enlarged and improved, contains 
a reference to our mission and a fine portrait of Dr. Phillips, who influenced her 
life so greatly. . . . Miss Scott, superintendent of the Widows’ Home, writes, “ I 
have built a shed for the women to work under in the rainy season, and a large 
fowl-house. Now I am having the wall around the compound plastered. I 
employ almost no outside labor. My zenana garrie men, together with the 
women, do most of the work, so if it goes on slowly it costs very little and makes 
work for the women. Two others have come in with two children since I wrote 
you last, so in all there are eight women and children here. I think they are 
happy and am sure they are comfortable. Of course they find it very hard at 
first to settle down to regular hours of work, but after a time it becomes easy. . . 
Our readers will be interested in the following brief introduction to a new con- 
tributor, Mrs. Victor Morse of New Hampshire, who furnished the article on 
‘“‘ Hawaii” in the August HELPER: “She received her education in the Boston 
and Cambridge high schools, and the Berlitz school of languages, where she-fittec! 
herself for a linguist as well as teacher; but a stronger call came from on high, 


and she relinquished her studies for the mission cause. She went to the,West 
India Islands as a missionary in the fall of 1892, coming back the next fall, in- 
tending to return as soon as her health improved, but the way has been hedge: 
ever since. She believes that God will open the door in his own good time. 
Since her return to America she has been engaged in evangelistic and pastoral 
work, besides speaking for missions here and there.” 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS. 


[A letter from cousin Frances.] 
OCEAN PARK, ME., Aug. 12, 1899. 


My Dear DULCIA: | | 
You ought to be here this glorious day! I mean I wish you were, for I 
know it’s no fault of yours that you are not. The storm is over, the earth is 
clean, the sky clear, and the air balmy. There is nothing: at the Temple until 
evening, so I am enjoying the luxury of a day on the piazza, free from ‘the feeling 
that I am: missing something I ought to hear. : 
“ Far away, unheard, unfelt, 
Seems the world-life, harsh and turbulent ; 
So much joy and beauty 


In this matchless day of days is blent, 
I desire no more; I am content..’ 


Since my last letter we have had some delightful times, which you won’t 
find on the program. The last I will tell you about while it is fresh in my mind. 
Aug. 9 is Miss DeMeritte’s birthday, and Mrs. Whitcomb planned a little surprise 
for her in form of a reception in their new home inthe pines. It was held from 
four until six o’clock, and ‘everything ‘conspired to make it all we could desire. 
The house is very pleasant and well arranged for entertaining such a company, 
having portieres between parlor and hall and between parlor and dining-room. 
Everything is new and fresh, and ferns, sweet peas, carnations, and nasturtiums 
made the cozy reoms fragrant. Mrs. Andrews’ little girl, Lydia,-met us at the 
door very prettily, and Mrs. Whitcomb received us in the hall and passed us 
along to Miss DeMeritte in the parlor. The number of guests was limited only 
by the capacity of the house, and that must have swelled for the occasion ; 
for there were surely fifty present, chiefly the friends and workers in the W. M. S. 
You know our.fire-place motto, “ Old friends to talk,” etc.? It was well verified 
that afternoon, and the cheery hum of voices reminded one of the duet between 
the cricket and the kettle. At about five o’clock we were called to order by Miss 
Waterman, who announced the program. Mrs. Mary Davis offered prayer, after 
which Miss Waterman extended greetings in behalf of the many girls whose lives 
have been touched and molded by Laura, and voiced their lasting gratitude for 
so faithful a friend. She-closed with that lovely poem beginning, 

“ The years fly fast, Carissima ! 
May each one bring to thy dear face 
Some added charm, some tender grace, 
Distinct and not uncertain trace 


Of inward growth and strong embrace 
Of truth— His truth, Carissima!” 
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She was followed by Mrs. Metcalf, who spoke for the W. M. S., and then by Mrs. 
Andrews for the HELPER. In reference to Laura’s long service as treasurer, Mrs. 
Metcalf alluded very cutely to ‘“‘ Aunt Candace,” who, the story says, had served 
forty years as organist, and was then given a surprise party, presented with an 
autograph album, and “ turned off.” Our party was with no similar intentions. 
Mrs. Andrews said no one person has paid for so many HELpers for a series of 
years as our treasurer. Mrs. Merriman then sang Laura’s favorite song, “ Annie 
Laurie,” very sweetly, and Mrs. Whitcomb read a budget of letters. from .absent 
friends. After. this,Mrs.,Buzzell sang-one of her beautiful sacred songs, ‘‘ Alone 
with Jesus,” and then Laura was told that if she felt like saying, with Browning, 


; “ Come, grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be,” 


we would like to hear from her. I wish I could give you her speech entire. She 
told us of her indignation when a child, because her brother informed her that 
“he knew everything,” and hinted that she has never fully gotten rid of the feel- 
ing when similar sentiments are expressed. In a very sweet and tender way she 
expressed her appreciation of the worth of friendship, how she has come to 
cherish the name of “ friend ”’ and all it stands for as the years go by; and her 
boundless hopefulness for the future was an inspiration to all of us. 

But I must give you a little of the letters read. There were greetings from 
the Guild, the W. C. T. U., and the Cosmopolitan Club of Dover and Foxcroft ; 
from the Equal Suffrage and the Woman’s Club of Old Orchard, and several 
personal letters. Dear Mother Hills sent greetings through Mrs. Ramsey, saying, 
“IT thank.God that he has given you to us, and has enabled you to labor so 


many years in his service.” Mrs. Ramsey sent the following poem : 
Sister dear, I fain would send thee Looking backward o’er thy pathway, 
Just a word of cheer, Mark the mercies rife; 
Passing now the milestone marking See how gently God has led thee 
Off another year. Through life’s toils and strife ; 


Standing on the bright meridian, And forward to the years still coming, 
Poising on life’s.crest, “ The best is yet to be "— 
Midway ‘twixt the joys of childhood “ The last, for which the first was made,” 
And the heavenly rest. In glory waiteth thee. : 
' Your loving friend, : V. G. RAMSEY. 


Mrs. Cheney wrote, “ Like a tree planted by the rivers of water, your life has 
developed from within.” Dr. Lord, as president of the Conference Board, sent 
greetings, rejoicing that “ from the very beginning that board has been blessed 
and strengthened by your wise counsel, rare executive ability, and fervent 
prayers.” One of the dearest of the letters was from “ one of the girls,” in which 
she wrote, “You may not have known how lasting was the impression made 
upon the young hearts whom you sought to lead upward to better things, but 








whatever of glad surprise the future may bring to you, may nothing ever make 
you quite forget that, scattered far and wide over this beautiful upland country, 
are the sweet ‘ forget-me-nots ’ in the hearts of your girls.” Didn’t she say just 
the right thing for all of us? Ie 

After this we scattered in groups to the piazzas, the sanctum, and the lawn, 
and enjoyed the dainty refreshments, orangeade, various kinds of wafers, and 
my favorite preserved ginger. 

Well, I wish you could have been with us. It was lovely. How these 
spontaneous affairs do brighten life! I. wish some one else would have a birthday 
soon. More “anon or soon after,” as Samantha says. 

Yours, FRANCES. 
P. S.—I send you a picture of our treasurer’s summer home by the sea; it is 


the larger cottage at the left. F. 
—____+~--_____ 


THE AUXILIARY AS AN EDUCATOR. 
BY MRS, LAURA E, TILLEY. 


_ THE education of .the people has always been consideréd an important 
matter in this country, and to-day, more than ever, questions of education and 
educational methods are in the minds of those who lead in such matters. 

Until within twenty years the opportunities for educational work were re- 
stricted to the young, but there has been a change in public opinion since then. 
Men have come to see that opportunities for culture and growth should be given 
to older as well as younger, beyond as well as in the schoolroom. The Chau- 
tauqua courses, later university extension, and countless clubs bear witness to 
the zeal with which this idea has been taken up, and a great many people could 
testify to the advantages gained and the more intelligent enjoyment and useful- 
ness in life which such study has brought to them. 
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This fact is especially true in regard to women, for the awakening among 
them. has been most marked. Naturally, with the springing up of colleges for 
women has come the opportunity for culture in various ways outside, for the 
mothers of those who fill the women’s colleges to-day. Indeed, education might 
almost be considered a fad, so great is the stress-laid on it everywhere. People 
weigh the merits of this or that work or society by its educational value. Even 
the church, which had heretofore considered the heart of man as its field, has 
fallen into line, and the institutional church of to-day stands for training of the 
head as well as the heart. : 

If all this at times seems a bit wearisome we need not be alarmed about the 
final outcome of this feverish emphasis on intellect, for the movement has its 
lesson and there will be a healthy adjustment of these activities. What we need 
to consider in the work of the auxiliary meetings is what place they have in 
educational work, with a view to finding out how to add to their value if such 
seems to be the need. 

In discussing this problem let us not forget in passing the debt of gratitude 
we owe to the missionary meetings of the past for the uplifting, broadening in- 
fluence which they brought to the women a generation ago. This work was 
almost the only opening which they had for meeting together and discussing 
questions outside their little circles. Probably a larger proportion attended these 
meetings than do now, and it is not hard to see the reason for it. With the 
multiplication of societies for work and study of all kinds the missionary meetings 
have fallen into the background as one of many fields in which to labor. Doubt- 
less, too, women are to be found who look with good-natured patronage upon 
the simple programs presented by the missionary society, when they compare 
them with the formidable array of subjects in education, art, literature, and 
science, which the modern clubs for women love to offer. . In the auxiliary they 
find a narrow range and often much repetition. So, while their financial support 
of missions perhaps is not less, they are more than content to pass the meeting 
by, and the burden of carrying on this part of church work is done by a devoted 
few who cling to the missionary society because of its spirit and aims. Conse- 
quently, with so few workers and too little interest, the auxiliary meetings seem 
sometimes to lack that spirit of helpfulness which they should have. It will not 
be amiss to examine ourselves to find just where we fail to quicken interest and 
to meet the mcdern demands, and to seek the remedy for the difficulties. : 

One great trouble lies, it seems safe to say, in the idea which is prevalent, 
that there is nothing new to be gained from a missionary meeting—that the old 
ground is gone over again and again with “ vain repetition.” It is hardly unfair 
to say that this is often true, and that the programs for missionary study some- 
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times do fail to inspire fresh interest and enthusiasm. Now as long as literary 
programs are the rule for missionary meetings they aim to have an educational 
value, tacitly, at least, and it is right for us to demand that such programs should 
bring to us additional knowledge as well as deeper sympathies, and it is important 
that thought should be spent in the making of such plans as shall meet the 
modern requirements. 

We see the necessity of advance. How can it be made? If we could give 
the answer in one sentence it would be this, “‘ By looking at missions in the 
broadest way.” The fact of denominational missions comes to our minds at 
once. Of course the work of one’s own denomination must always lie nearest 
the heart, and one’s own field and one’s own missionaries must always seem 
closer and dearer than any other. This is natural and right, and we would not 
know less of our own work. But there is a tendency to overemphasize denomi- 
nationalism in missions, which of all work should be most united in Christ ; and 
this tendency has been carried into our study of mission questions. Fear of 
disloyalty to our own work sometimes leads us to lay too much emphasis on it. 
This is especially true if the range of work be limited. The days are gone by, 
we dare say, when a mother is. thought to be unfaithful to her own home. because 
she chooses to study the larger problems outside that home. We think now that 
she is helped to solve her home problems better by the study of greater ones. 
So it ought to be in missions. Mission work of all kinds, all over the world, 
should be legitimate subjects of study. One denomination can never cover the 
whole field ; even in another part ot the same country the conditions to be faced 
may be different, and it will be valuable to know how others solve their problems. 

This is one way to widen our range. Another might be to make a more 
thorough and comprehensive study of the diffzrent pzoples among whom mission- 
aries labor. We catch glimpses of them now and then, and we may fancy we 
know something about them ; but if we were examined, in most cases the stock 
of information would be found to consist of a few funny stories at which we 
smile, and a few tragic ones at which we shudder. We need a deeper knowledge 
of the characteristics of the different races, especially of those in the East whose 
civilization is so much older than ours. Men are beginning to think that we 
ought not to try to make likenesses of ourselves out of all these people. We are 
to give them Christ’s message, and that will correct all the wrongs of their 
civilization ; to do this in a way which will touch them immediately, we must 
know them. The missionaries must do this, and if our interest and sympathies 
are to be intelligent we must understand these things also. And there is plenty 
of literature for such a study—from missionaries and travelers. 

All this would give us a deeper, truer affection for our far away brethren, 
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too. We are too often like a woman who lived in the mountains in a very 
isolated place. A traveler chanced one day to stop at her farmhouse. Hospit- 
able but curious, she inquired where her guest lived. When he answered, 
“ Boston,” she exclaimed with pity, “How lonesome you must be way off 
there!” Let us not allow our own horizons to be too limited. 

Furthermore, we might examine with profit the history and present political 
conditions of the different countries ; all of these things have an important bear- 
ing on missionary work. For all these groups traveling libraries might be 
arranged by some one familiar enough with the bibliography of the subjects. If 
this plan of study seems too cold and intellectual for missionary ideals, let us 
remember that the emphasis may have been too strongly laid on the heart to the 
detriment of the head. An intelligent interest does not shut out a loving 
interest. Indeed, modern education lays stress on this point, that education is 
not mere getting of information, but a broadening of symputhies. In the study 
of missionary work, above all others, the two can hardly be separated. The 
wider the interest the deeper the sympathy. 

Some one recently said that the ideal man is interested in the whole world 
—in all-men and their welfare—and loves all men. Can there be any better 
way of realizing this high ideal of character than in intelligent, broad, sympathetic 
study of missions? Let not such research be undervalued. The more we study 
the history of the world and the progress of civilivation to day, the closer we 
seem to get to the Heart behind it all, and the more surely we realize that 

“ God's in his heaven; 
All's right with the world.” 

Providence, R. J. 

OOO Oe 
WITHIN FOUR WALLS. 

Miss SPENCE, of the London Missionary Society at Benares, had taken me 
one morning to see some of her zenana pupils. We went to several houses, all 
alike in principle, though richer or poorer in contents—men’s apartments in 
front, the women’s in the most secluded part of the house—mother-in-law, young 
wives, daughters, and children shut up within four walls. 

** To you never go out?” I asked them. 

“No.” 

** Would you not like to go?” 

“Tea” 

“Surely you must have been sometimes?” 

“ Once I went down to the Ganges to bathe,’’ a pretty young wife told us. 

“She went in purdah,’ explained the elder woman; “ went in a shut-up 
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palki-gari early, very early in the morning before it was light. She was back 
before the sun rose. No one saw her.” 

We looked round at the courtyard, at its mud floor and walls, its irregular 
doors leading into a few small rooms. The place seems quite a poor one ; the 
rooms are low and dark, almost unfurnished—no rugs or carpets, chairs or tables, 
pictures, sofas, ornaments—nothing but rough, unpapered walls, cooking utensils, 
and a bed or two. Here these half-dozen women spend their lives—the old 
mother, the blind girl, the two young daughters-in-law with their children—grind 
and eat, bathe and sleep, sit together and gossip. The neighbors who have | 
called in to listen to the Miss Sahiba live in just such another place next door, 
within four walls. 


We were waiting here for Ranee—waiting for her to dress—for her, at least, 
and her husband. It had been an unexpected triumph. We had called in to 
see her, had climbed the narrow stairs to her tiny bedroom (furnished with noth- 
ing but a bed), and had found pretty Ranee dressed in a simple, half-transparent 
sari, and beaming with delight at our visit. She is the only woman in this 
Brahman house. a house as poor as it is proud, and spends her life in cooking 
and doing what small housework is wanted in the narrow quarters she, her 


husband, and her husband’s two brothers occupy. The father-in-law lives else- 
where usually, but is very fond of Ranee, and had actually told Miss Spence one 
day that he would allow her to visit the mission house some time; but the 
promise was a dead letter, excuses being promptly made whenever fulfilment 
was proposed. 

To-day, however, we pressed the husband—a slight, weak-looking creature, 
but devoted to his wife, whom he calls Ranee (queen) in compliment—to carry 
out the promise, and by dint of long persuasion had succeeded. 

“‘ She will not see a man?” he queried anxiously. 

“No, no; there is no man at the zenana house.” 

“‘ She must not be seen from the street.” 

“You shall come with her, Kashi! You shall see her safely shut up in the 
carriage, and close all the windows yourself.” 

“ Well,” he conceded at last, after a long hesitation and discussion, “ come 
back in fifteen minutes, and we will be prepared.” 

Fifty minutes or more had passed on other visits, and now we came back to 
the narrow alley, in through the short passage to the hot little backyard with its 
ruinous mud walls, through a breach in which a bit of the next-door yard is visible. 

“ Ranee!” 

A sound of shuffling upstairs. No one answers. 
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“ Ranee!” | 

A pause. 

Presently the husband appears on the small balcony. ‘I am putting on my 
clothes,”’ he remarks. 

“We have waited more than fifteen minutes, Kashi ! ” 

“‘ Ah, Miss Sahiba, we possess no clocks.” 

Ranee’s brilliant face looks smilingly over the light railing. They have both 
bathed and oiled themselves, and rearranged their hair with special attention. 
She is dressed in two delicate muslin saris, one over the other, each gayer than 
the one beneath, and daintily bordered with black. Over all she wears a soft 
pink chaddah. 

After some more delay the husband comes downstairs. “I have put on my 
best clothes,”’ he remarks affably. 

It is easy to smile approval, and rather difficult not to laugh at the odd 
figure he presents, with his naked brown feet and legs surmounted. by the usual 
bunch of white stuff, the dio“, worn by the Hindu gentleman, plus a sky-blue 
shirt and European waistcoat, whose striped cloth front and cotton back are 
surmounted by yards of fine white muslin loosely twisted like a lady’s scarf about 
his neck. 

The anxious face of the young Brahman appears above the whole. “ You 
are sure, Miss Sahiba, that she will not see a man?”’ 

Not till we are seated in the pavki-gari with every shutter closed, his younger 
brother inside with us and Ranee, and he himself upon the box, is Kashi satisfied 
—if then. The jolting roads jar the carriage shutters an inch or so apart as we 
drive, and Ranee glances shyly out, bat the brother, a lad of twelve or fourteen, 
hastily shuts them up. Her momentary vision of the great world is over. 

How that graceful Indian woman, in her jewelry and muslins, her lips dyed 
scarlet with the betel she was chewing, her brilliant, dark eyes flashing with 
delight, enjoyed that dull drive in the hot darkness of the pavki.gari and the few 
minutes allowed her in the mission house ! 

The ladies dared not offer afternoon tea. To eat with us would have broken 
her caste ; to suggest such a thing would have been a faux pas. The husband 
was on tenter-hooks lest some man should appear, and in about five minute: 
hurried her away back into the covered trap, and across town to the little side- 
way, where she lives within four walls, cooking. every morning in her tiny kitchen 
waiting on her men folk, cleaning up the little house, looking forward daily to 
the missionary girl’s visits, trying hard to learn to read, and praying for a son. 

“‘T pray to all the gods, and now since you have come I pray to Jesus also,’ 
she woul: say. 
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“ But the gods cannot hear you. You should pray to Jesus only.” 
Ranee looks up with her soft, wistful eyes—the message is so new. 


An elephant, almost life-sized, was painted on the lower wall of the last 
house we went to, a large, commodious rambling place, with half a dozen men 
lounging in one of the courtyards in the midday szes¢a, and apparently no women 
anywhere. Ona sort of lower roof, open to the hot sky, we found ‘at last the 
two girls we had come to see, young, gentle-mannered creatures who could not 
speak a word of English, and had not been visited much yet. We sat down on 
‘he baked-mud ruins of some old cooking-places ; Miss Spence brought out a 
primer, and the two girls pressed close to us with solemn, interested faces. Soon 
they were patiently attempting to spell out syllables and understand the pictures 
ind meaning of the page—lost in a painful struggle with the mysteries of print. 

The younger, a shrewd, thin child of perhaps thirteen, not married yet, 
strange to say, was the sharper of the two. Her companion, a placid-looking 
young wife, gazed with hopeless eyes upon the primer, and seemed to take in 
little of what was-said of Christ, though she evidently liked to have us there. 
Puzzling out the letters, her brown finger on the page, her dark young head bent 
earnestly over the task, she sat in front of me, her knees pressing unconsciously 
against mine, her little sister-in-law, equally intent beside her, making a table of 
my lap. We could not stay long with them; the glaring heat of the afternoon 
sun warned us that time was passing. 

It was so hard to go, so hard to look at those young faces, with their ques- 
tioning, sad eyes, seeing them thus for the first and only time, unable to express 
to them the blessed truth of which one’s heart was full, never to see them again 
until the great Day ! 

“I have hardly ever visited these girls,” said Miss Spence, in explanation 
of their evident ignorance and anxiety to learn. ‘‘ There are so many houses! 
We cannot visit any of our zenanas oftener than once a week, and we cannot 
undertake to visit all the homes to which we are invited.” 

We rose to leave. The two girls watched us, looking sad and puzzled. 

“‘ Come back soon,”’ said the little one. 

Soon! Shall we ever go back ? 

We said good-by and left them there in the women’s quarters, finding our 
way downstairs through the rambling Hindu house till we came to the painted 
elephant at the entrance. , 

I looked back.. They. were standing, silhouetted against the hot Indian sky, 
wistfully gazing over the parapet of the roof into the inner courtyard across which 
ve had passed. I shall never forget those faces, the dumb pleading of the eyes 
chat followed us. the pithos of their ignorance and of their willingness to learn. 
Within those four walls we left them waiting, waiting for Christ—for you.—J/iss 
Lucy E. Guinness, in Regions Beyond. 
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TREASURER’S NOTES. 


REMINISCENCES, 


THE editor of tre Missionary HELPER 
has requested me to give some reminis- 
cences as treasurer. In compliance with 
her wishes I will talk with my friends as 
trough I were speaking to you face to 
face. I can take only a few incidents in 
my experience of twenty-six years, and lct 
them tell their own story. 

I remember w.1l the day [ leaned that I was treasurer of the new F. #3. 
Woman’s Missionary Society. It was wholly a surprise, as I was not even amorg 
the number who called the meeting in Sandwich, N. H., for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question of forming a woman’s missionary society, for the reason 
that I did not know enough about the needs to intelligently sign my name to the 
call. I was known to but few, and my only recommendation was the confidence 
of a friend “ at court” and a book-keeper’s place in the Morning Star offic:. 
4)n the evening of that day I counseled with my mother as we walked together 
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in the twilight. I had in myself a prescience that my decision as ta the matter 
meant much to my after life—how much I little knew. 

The women who elected me, as well as myself, had but a faint idea of the 
duties of a real treasurer—they would be called womanish ideas to day! In 
evidence is the fact that when the announcement was made to me, by one who 
has since known what it is to depend on one’s self even for financial support, 
sne said my duties would .be.very.simple, and all remittances to India could be 
nade by another person—a man. For a few years I did pass over all the funds 
of the society to a kind-hearted gentleman, who sent them to India with other 
money. But naturally there came a time when as treasurer I felt I ought to 
do the work myself. I saw clearly that the society’s good demanded it, so I 
made arrangements with parties in India to receive the remittance—later the 
society had an India treasurer. This change of policy raised quite a commotion 
at first, among women and men alike. But, when all were assured that the 
treasurer required no one to be responsible for the act but herself, the agitation 
subsided. Then my, friend went to Boston quarterly to buy a bill of exchange, 
which reached India in five or six weeks; now I sit at my desk and prepare a 
letter of. remittance, mail it to Boston, and within two days the money, sent by 
cablegram, is in India, for the use of our treasurer, now Miss Hattie Phillips. 

I recall very vividly the time when Mrs. Smith became our missionary. 
She had been dropped by the Parent Board, and had gone out as an independent 
worker. We needed another missionary. One day, while walking, I can tell the 
very spot, almost, where the idea seized me, there came “ out of the everywhere 


~ into the here ” an impression almost equal to a voice, “‘\Why not adopt Mrs. Smith?” 


Reason argued that she had been given up by the very board that must approve 
the action of the Woman’s Missionary Society, and still the impression remained. 
1 took it to our board a few days later, and she was unanimously elected. Our. 
vote was sent to the Parent Board, and their sanction was given at once. As we 
remember the work she did for us—our ‘Sinclair Orphanage and Dorcas Smith 
'Home—who can doubt from whence the impression came? As I write, there 
comes to mind a fact, which, it may be, I ought to tell you just now ; it is that, 
so far as I had a part in the ‘so called unification ‘plan, the intuition seemed to 
me just as real as this regarding Mrs. Smith. And, though it has failed, I know 
(sod cares for his own, and will care for this plan, so far as it came from him. 
Beyond this I want nothing to do with it. 

Probably nothing has developed me more, in connection with my work as 
reasurer, than the experiences that have come through the.dark days which have 
receded our quarterly remittances. For you to appreciate this you must take 
nto account my dislike of indebtedness. I know others differ from me in this, 
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but it seems to me that a living faith depends on God to supply needs as they 
come—the manna precedes the use of it. So as I have seen the day draw nea: 
when money must be used for the quarter’s needs, and no resources at hand, | 
have been what you might call foolishly concerned, and then appeals have beer 
made, as you are all well aware, not only to you but to God: I recall a quarter 











which closed with a $500 deficit, a large one for a little society. I had committed 
it to the One who has all resources. Just then a lady came to me, one who was 
not in the habit of giving largely, and asked how she could help most. I tol« 
her our need, and asked for $500 in cash. In a few days I received her check 
for that amount and more. Another time we were nearing a larger deficit. -Ap 
peals were made for prayer, and answer came in an abundant supply. Ma; 
this society ever be a God-depending society for every need, and there will b: 
no lack if we do the Will. 

I believe the “ Emergency League” has given us strength, though it ha 
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never yet been drawn upon for money. But the fact that individuals are responsi- 
ble in case of necessity has thrown around the society a personal interest in its 
welfare that might not have otherwise been felt, and many of the league have 
contributed yearly to the work. 

I have had some pleasant experiences in will-making. Friends have con- 
sulted with me, and occasionally I have been a “ Job’s comforter’ to persons 
slow to adjust their estates to their personal preferences;! Nothing pleasanter in 
this direction has occurred than the disposition of my step-father’s estate, who 
gave about one-fifth of his property to the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society. I 
never made any direct appeal to him for money, but he watched the society. He 
heard a good deal about it, for I often made him a confidant. He commenced 
in early life with little faith in woman’s financial ability. He ended by intrust- 
ing more money to a woman’s institution than to any other one party. 

Reminiscences of these years include a great many personal experiences that 
have brightened the days ; words of confidence, of good cheer, of faith in God and 
man, with substantial tokens of esteem for our society, have helped in making 
labor light. Without ever seeing them I have come to exchange friendly 
greetings with several persons who send yearly remembrances to the society. 
Some are women who have become connected with other denominations but 
still love the people of their early choice. Sometime, somewhere, we may 
meet face to face. There have béen criticisms of work, which were deserved, and 
which have profited your treasurer, I trust. I realize more than you, perchance, 
how intensely 1 see things that I think ought to be done, and you have been 
very patient with my intensity. Occasionally motives have not been understood, 
but I think as a whole we believe in one another. Surely a treasurer rarely loves 
work and workers better than your treasurer has loved, and I have had many 
tender expressions of love in return.. This society seems like a little family circle 
with our Father in the midst. 

When the hour is ripe that the society needs new measures, and adjustment 
to new conditions in its financial policy which your present treasurer is not equal 
to, let us all pray that God will have another ready for us, and that he will be 
ready to know her and welcome her to her work. May we be ready, too, for 
any and every onward and upward experiences he has for us. 

Your treasurer, Laura A. DEMERITTE. 

Ocean Park, Me. 





——— 
i a 


Aman who lives right and is right has more power in his silence than another 
has by his words. Character is like bells which ring out sweet music, and which, 
when touched, even accidentally, resound with sweet music.—/Ai/lips Brooks. 
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MORE ABOUT THE SILVER NECKLET. 


[A photograph of the necklet was taken and sent by Mrs. E. D. Jordan to Sara, who originally 
gave it as a thank-offering in India. Mrs. Burkholder writes of Sara's pleasure, and of the continued 
influence of her sacrifice.—EDITOR.] 


Last week your little package to Sara came to hand. I wish you could 
have seen her when she opened it. I sent for her so that she might open it 
before me. She first saw the little. cards.and.was much:pleased with them, but 
when she saw the photo of the Zasd, she was so delighted! She began laughing, 
and said, “ I am so pleased.” .Again.and again she exclaimed, “I am pleased 
beyond which there is no pleasure,” meaning, “ I am unspeakably pleased.” She 
said, ‘I gave it from a sincere heart.” I then showed her how she had had 
the blessedness of giving it, the church had been benefited by the money we had 
paid for it, and now it was working where she never could go and doing a work 
which she never could do. I really think she realized what her sacrifice had 
accomplished. Just the day before, at a meeting of our local W. C. T. U., I had 
talked to our women about “ self-denial week,” which is to begin to-day with us. 
These people are so slow to see and feel the need of sacrifice when it comes to 
giving anything. Well, to finish Sara’s story. She was very much affected by 
your kindness. I borrowed the photo last Sunday and showed it to our people 
during the missionary meeting, telling them of the blessedness of giving. I am 
hoping they will do something in the line of special self-denial. 

Midnapore, May 1. 


OO 
A BRIGHT GLEAM. 
[Letter from Miss Coombs.] 


In the midst of many perplexities we -have had a bright gleam which has 
cheered our hearts. A young man (a Hindu) who has been an avowed seeker 
for truth for a long time, and has been attending our meetings and confessed 
himself convinced of the truth of Christianity, but could hardly bring himself to 
the important decision to be baptized, did come to this decision last week, and 
both he and his wife were baptized. She has been a zenana pupil for sometime, 
and so had learned of Christiariity and Jesus, and had long ago rejected idolatry, 
so she was ready to come with her husband. 

This has encouraged me in the zenana work, for it is a kind of work in ‘which 
we can hardly hope for visible results in baptisms, for I cannot advise a mother 
and wife to leave her children and husband and break up their home, as would 
be the result if she should be baptized while her husband remains a Hindu. But, 
as in this case, they may become so convinced in their own minds as to be really 
Christians at heart, and in time be a help to their husband or children to help 
them to become Christians. This woman (she is still quite young) used to be 
one of Emily’s pupils. Her husband’s decision came about in rather a peculiar 
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way. The Balasore pastor was up here for a few days, and just the evening 
before he was going back had a talk with this young man, and put the matter 
of delay so strongly before him that he said : 

“ Well, I am ready to be baptized now.” 

‘‘ All right,” said the pastor, “ I’ll do it now.” 

This was about nine o’clock in the evening, and they were going about it at 
once when some one suggested the propriety of letting the missionaries know, 
and they came over to us. We were rather taken aback at this sudden move, 
and said it seemed like wanting to do it secretly and we should say he had better 
wait till morning. They concluded to do this, and the Balasore pastor went 
home that night. The next morning the young man came to Mr. Wyman, and 
they talked the matter over. The young man did not feel quite sure whether it 
was best to go forward or not, because of several reasons connected with his 
business. Mr. Wyman told him to pray about it during the day, and be sure to 
do what the Lord directed him to do, and come to him after his work in the 
afternoon. He did so, and came about five or six o’clock, saying the Lord had 
made it very plain to him that he should not delay any longer, and he wanted to 
be baptized right then. One of the indications which came to him through the 
day was that his wife handed him a tract which she had found in his pocket, 
asking him if he had read it. The title of the tract was, “‘ The time is past,” with 
the idea enforced of the danger of delay. So he said he did not dare to delay 
any longer. 

Then Mr. Wyman said he wanted his wife to come too. He did not think 
she would come so suddenly, and, as she was a zenana woman, it would be an 
ordeal to come out publicly before strangers—men— and go down into the water. 
Well, I went with my garrie (four-wheeled bullock cart) and cautiously ap- 
proached her on the subject of coming to our house, and told her of her 
husband’s decision. I told her if she could not feel to go so far herself it would 
be well to see him baptized, and then she would know just what the ceremony 
was, and not believe the absurd stories which are told among the heathen of how 
we put them under the water and hold them there till they see something dread- 
ful or till they promise something, etc. 

Very fortunately there were not a lot of relatives to hinder her. The only 
other member of the family was the father of the young man, himself disgusted 
at his gods and more than half convinced of the truth of the new way his son 
was seeking, so he said nothing to hinder her and she came with me to the 
house. Her husband was surprised to see her, and when after talking with her— 
ourselves, her husband and her teacher—she declared herself ready to go with 
him, we could but say, “ Praise the Lord.” 
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It was now after dark, but in order to have things done “ decently and in 
order” we called the church committee and the former pastor, and they ques- 
tioned him as to his experience and belief, and he gave very clear and satisfactory 
answers. Mr. Wyman said afterwards he had seen candidates for ordination 
examined who could do no better than he did. Of course the shy little wife 
could only answer in monosyllables, and that through myself or her husband, as 
she had not courage to stand before the committee. 

By the time we were ready to go to the water it must have been eight o’clock 
or more, and the clouds were threatening, but it was only a short distance and 
we went with lanterns. The rumor had gone abroad through the village, and 
when the bell rang quite a company gathered at the tank near our chapel as at 
this usual hour this unusual baptism took place. : 

It had all come about so suddenly that we did not realize then what an 
uncommon occurrence it was, but afterward, in thinking of it, we thought we 
could see the hand of the Lord in many little happenings, and the baptism of a 
zenana woman in the evening seems to me the solution of a puzzling question 
which has often arisen as to how we could make it easier for them. None of us 
had thought of this, but it came about “ of itself,” we say ; but did not the Lord 
himself bring it about? 

The next day there was a great stir among the young man’s office friends, 


and many of them came over to urge his father to leave his son’s house, and 
become a traveling, religious beggar, or they would take up a contribution and 
pay the fine necessary to get him admitted to his own caste. The old man had 
eaten with his son, or of his daughter-in-law’s cooking, so he himself would be 
outcasted by his Hindu friends. The old man is still with his son, but he is 
halting between two opinions. I trust he will come over on the Lord’s side 
eventually. 


Our hot season is past and the rainy season is upon us, giving us heavy 
showers several times a day and keeping things damp and moldy. 


There was one very hot wave during the hot season—otherwise it was not 
so bad as some other years, but at that time it was almost unbearable. Dr. Mary 
Bacheler and I escaped it, for we went ona vacation to the seashore about eighty 
miles away, but poor Miss Butts was here through it all, and she wrote us that 
one night she put the thermometer outside at ten o’clock in the evening’ and it 
registered 102 degrees, and it did not go below go degrees in the house all night ! 
One could not stand such weather as that very long. It lasted four or five days. 
Our usual heat in the hot season is 90 or g2 degrees in the house during the 
day and 85 or 86 degrees before morning. 


Mrs. Smith has passed away, leaving us orphaned. We have none of. the 
pioneers now. “Ma” Phillips is still here, but she is not able to work, though 
she keeps remarkably bright. L. C, Coomss. 


Midnapore, June 28,’99. 
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Helps for flonthly Meetings, 


TOPICS FOR 1899. 


August—Missionary Gaiden Party. 
september—Hawaii. 

October—Roll-call and Membership Meeting. 
November—Bible Study and Missionary Literature. 
December—Christmas: Its Significance to the World. 


4-4 
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OCTOBER.—ROLL-CALL AND MEMBERSHIP MEETING. 


NotEe.—This should be one of the most delightful meetings of the year. 
Decorate the rooms with the society colors and hang the motto in a conspicuous 
place. Have wall-maps and sand-maps of the foreign field, with photographs 
and curios, if possible, and some one ready to explain them to questioners during 
the evening. Let the program be followed by a social hour, when light refresh- 
ments may be served. Provide membership cards in advance, and have two or 
three of the younger members appointed to solicit new names. Have also a 
supply of the leaflet on the Woman’s Missionary Society, to furnish any one who 
may not be acquainted with the work of the society. Copies of the HELPER 
should be placed upon the tables for inspection. Send out cordial invitations, 
signed by the secretary, to all members and to those whom you wish to invite to 
become members. Membership cards can be freely obtained (by the first of 
October) of Mrs. C. E. Schwarz, 74 Portland St., Providence, R. I. Gentlemen 
may become either honorary or voting members by paying the regular ‘dues. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 


Singing. 

Prayer for special blessing upon the meeting. 

Roll-call, each member tell in response “ something the auxiliary has done 
for me ” or give an item of missionary news. 


BIBLE READING, 


Leader—Why should the Bible be taught to the heathen world? 

Response.— Ps. 19: 7-11. 

Leader.—W hat are the agencies through which the gospel must be made known to them? 

Response.— Rom. 10: 12-15. 

Leader.—Prophetic visions of the triumph of Christ’s kingdom and his glorious reign ! 

Responses.—Isa. 52: 7-10; Ps. 72: 7-11, 19; Isa. 49: 6-12, 
; — ke Christian Missionary. 


Solo, “Send Me.” (Tune, “ Robin Adair.”) 
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“ Swift thro’ the listening night “ Master, the cry is heard, 

Cometh a cry: Thrilling and clear! 

‘Send us the gospel light, But thou art calling us 
Save ere we die!’ To service here. 

Open blind eyes to see Lord, take our gifts, we pray ; 
God's love so rich, so free, We bring them day by day, 

Hear now our earnest plea, E’en tho’ we cannot say, 
Answer, ‘ Send me.’ ‘ Here, Lord, send me.’ 


“ List to the joyful strain 
Borne over the sea. 
Youth sounds the glad refrain, 
‘ Here, Lord, send me!’ 
Lifting the cross on high, 
Eager to serve or die, 
Hark to the soul-stirring cry, 
‘ Dear Lord, send me!’” 
— Woman's Missionary Friend. 


Five-minute talk, latest news from our own field. Signs of encouragement. 
Reading, “ Within Four Walls.’’ 


Symposium.—“ A Model Missionary Society.” (a) Its essential characteristics; (4) How to 
secure them, (Three-minute papers, followed by discussion.) 
I, Regularity and orderliness. 
II. Spiritual and instructive meetings. 
III, Consecrated officers. 


IV. Good working committees: on 1, cetings; 2, membership; 3, finances; 4, 
literature. 


‘V, Practical interest in the young people's work. 
‘VI. Progress. — Woman's Work for Woman. 
(Previously announce that each speaker will be rung down at the end of the 
allotted time.) 
Singing, ‘‘ Missionary Battle Hymn.” (November, ’97 HELPER.) 
Social hour, circulation of membership cards. 
‘Closing prayer by pastor. 





More and more we come to see that courage is a positive thing. It is not 
simply the absence of fear. To be brave is not merely not to be afraid. 
Courage is that compactness and clear coherence of all a man’s faculties and 


powers which makes his manhood a single operative unit in the world.—/PAidips 
Brooks. 


ew 





TuIRTY-Two thousand children recently marched in a Sunday-school proces- 
sion in India. These were all of Hindu and Mohammedan parentage, and the 
procession passed through the streets of Lucknow, famous for the massacre of 
Europeans thirty years ago. 





Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living is “to condense and crystallize into the uses of daily life the 
teachings of Christ.” 
~+8<—- 


THE STILL HOUR. 
I¥ THE LORD SHOULD COME. 


IF the Lord should come in the morning, If my Lord came hither at evening, 
As [ went about my work— In the fragrant dew and dusk, 
The little things and the quiet things When the world drops off its mantle 
That a servant cannot shirk, Of daylight like a husk, 
Though nobody ever sees them, And flowers their wonderful beauty, 
And only the dear Lord cares And we fold our hands and rest— 
That they always are done in the light of thesun— Would his touch of my hand, his low command,. 
Would he take me unawares? Bring me unhoped-for rest? 


If my Lord should come at noonday, Why do I ask and question? 
The time of the dust and heat, He is ever coming to me; 
When the glare is white and the air is still Morning and noon and evening, 
And the hoof-beats sound in the street— If I had but eyes to see, 
If my dear Lord came at noonday And the daily load grows lighter, 
And smiled in my tired eyes, The daily cares grow sweet, 
Would it not be sweet his look to meet? For the Master is near, the Master is here! 
Would he take me by surprise? I have only to sit at his feet. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 





HER VISION. 


THE day of visions is not wholly past; God still reveals himself to those 
whose hearts are open, and his word moves them to new duties. A woman 
naturally shy and reserved, except with those she knew best, told one day how 
the change came : 

“‘T had been down our street one afternoon,” she said, “ in my usual fashion, 
speaking only to those whom I could not avoid. I thought nothing of it then ; 
but, when I reached home, I still seemed to see the street as it had been when I 
passed through it. A group of children were playing on the sidewalk. The little 
German at the corner was mowing his lawn, his eyes bent gravely to his task. 
Farther down the street old Mrs. Barrows was sitting at her window, looking 
wistfully out into the world where she never could walk again. Just beyond, a 
little woman was leaning over the gate with an anxious face ; and silently down 
the other side came a still figure in heavy black. I knew them all, and—I had 
passed by so quickly ! 

“ And then I saw Christ go down the street—down my street and in my steps. 
But O the difference! I saw the child faces lifted to him, and the little, warm 
hands clinging about him. I saw him stop and speak to the old German, and [ 
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knew by the lighting of the heavy face that he had said some word about the boy 
who had just left home. I saw him stop and tell Mrs. Barrows that little 
Elizabeth Hill was better, and that the apple-blossoms were in bloom. I saw 
him quiet the anxious little mother with a promise to send home the baby run- 
away. I saw his tender look and touch for the sorrowful figure in black. 
“There was no miracle—nothing that I could not have done, no word that 
I could not have spoken. But, when I saw the difference, I said that, God 
helping me, I would never again go blindly down my street.” —Forward. 





GETHSEMANE. 


THERE is only one Gethsemane. It lies not without the walls of old Jeru- 
salem, beyond the brook Cedron. It is not a place. It is not seen by human 
eye or known by any fleshly sense. It lies within the soul. It is the scene of 
the toil and triumph of a soul’s struggle for right, the point of the soul’s final and 
utmost yielding unto the will of God. This is Gethsemane. This is our Geth- 
semane, and this was Christ’s. 

Gethsemane meant two things to our Lord. First, the last great pass with 
Satan. It was Satan’s hour. “The prince of this world cometh.” ‘“ Our ini- 
quities took hold upon him ” in one awful grip of temptation. When every sin of 
human hand and heart from the beginning unto the end was centered, and Satan 
thrust them forward in that hour of his power, who would not pray that such a 
cup of bitterness be taken away if it were possible ? 

Self-illumination came by self-surrender, as revelation comes to us. ‘‘ My 
will, not thine, be done,” drove Adam from the garden. ‘“ Thy will, not mine, 
be done,” made Gethsemane the gate of heaven. That temptation was the soul 
of every temptation; to be self-willed. Jesus said, “‘ Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” 

Is there a Gethsemane to me—to you? Has there ever been the point of 
your soul’s facing evil in a last desperate conflict to conquer or die as you writhed 
in the grip of an overmastering passion within your soul, and as you agonized the 
bloody sweat of your helplessness covered you, until you sought succor not of 
self but of God, and then his Spirit, as you surrendered fully unto him, sealed 
you in triumph that hour and for any future cross? If you have, that is Geth- 
semane. It is the point of surrender unto the utmost to God—consecration for 
service. . 

Most of us live shallow lives. There is no depth of meaning in them to us, 
there is no wealth of benediction in them to others, and we know it to be so. 
We attend church services, observe the means of grace, are generous in a way, 
but such a thing as real self-giving for others we are not prepared for. 
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In fact, we are not rested in our Christian lives. We are easily annoyed. 
Everything is a cross for us. We are troubled with doubt; we have no control 
of ourselves ; there is no patience, no calm, no subdued temper, no controlled 
passion. Now, where is the trouble? 

We have been trying to bear the cross without the schooling and surrender 
of Gethsemane. We have sought to lift it single-handed, without the accompa- 
nying and comforting angel of a yielded life. In other words, we are not going 
to conquer sin openly and put Satan to a great rout in the earth until we have 
conquered him in our own souls. You are not going to be almightily strong 
until you have yielded yourself really unto the Almighty, and have the unction 
of his spirit. How divinely calm Jesus was throughout all his trial! It seemed 
acted rather than an act. He was so thoughtful—of the women, of his mother, 
of his enemies, of the cross and incarnation—when he cried, “ It is finished ! ” 
He could be calm. The cross was only the details ; the work had already been 
done in Gethsemane. You can do likewise. Really yield to God, and you are 
ready for any cross, and, what is more, you can bear it.—Rev. W. E. Main, in 
The Lutheran Observer. 

ee 
“LO! I AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 

A Busy woman entered her room hastily as twilight shades were falling, went 
directly to her desk, turned on the gas, and began to write. Page after page she 
wrote, five minutes she worked, ten, half an hour. The solitude became op- 
pressive. She wheeled her chair around, and, with a shock of joyful surprise, 
looked squarely into the smiling face of her dearest friend, lying on the lounge by 
her side. 

** Why I didn’t know you were here!” she cried. ‘ Why didn’t you speak 
to me?” 

‘** Because you were so busy. You didn’t speak to me.” 

So with Jesus. He is here all the time. The room is full of him, always 
ready to greet us with a smile—but we are so busy! But when the solitude 
grows oppressive—and there are heart-solitudes that can be only broken as we 
let this dearest Friend speak—we suddenly turn, and lo! he is at our side. We 
speak to him, and he speaks to us, and the soul’s deepest yearnings are com- 
pletely satisfied.—Selected. 


—_—_—__+~>-e —_____ 


Every man with the true Christian spirit feels himself as called by God to 
preach the gospel; not all of course are called to the pulpit, but every one is 
called to proclaim the blessed word of God abroad, both by his example and 
influence and by telling it to his friends.—Churcn Advocate. 





Words from Home Workers. 


VERMONT’S TRIBUTES TO MRS. SMITH.* 


A MEMORIAL service in remembrance of Mrs. Dorcas Folsom Smith was held 
by the W. M.S. of East Williamstown, Vt., on Sunday afternoon, June 4. This 
was a meeting of peculiar interest, as Mrs. Smith was born here and passed the 
days of childhood in this place ; and our people have ever since watched her life- 
work with affectionate interest. Nearly every woman present took some part in 
the exe ‘cises. A long and very interesting program was carried out, many of the 
parts being taken from the HELPER. The biographical sketch was read by Mrs. 
Eliza Folsom Martin, a cousin of Mrs. Smith, and Miss L. A. DeMeritte was 
present to give personal reminiscences of her friend. The following letter, 


paper, and poem were written for the occasion. A collection amounting to $9 
was taken. L, W. G. 





REMINISCENCES OF MRS. SMITH’S EARLY LIFE. 


My first recollections of cousin Dorcas go back sixty-six or sixty-seven 
years, when Huldah Bixby (Mrs. I. Tucker) taught school in the old school- 
house, on grandfather’s farm near the graveyard. Dorcas and her sister Ann 
came there to school, and many a game they had with my brother Charles and 
me. We played inthe brook and gathered berries on its banks. With leaves 
for dishes we set out our fruit on a flat rock, and had a feast when tired of play. 
Our favorite game was Indians. Charles and Ann were the Indians, and as they 
were the strongest we poor whites were always conquered and carried away 
captive. 

Uncle Moses lived at that time in a house on father’s farm very near where 
the house now stands, and the large boulders that were near there in those days 
were transformed by our childish imagination into forts, jails, castles, or ordinary 
dwelling-houses. We passed many happy hours together. Dorcas was fond of 
reading, and we rummaged grandfather’s garret for books. One day we found 
in an old trunk a book about the English Baptist Mission in Orissa. We read it 
together, and Dorcas, who was not eight years old, decided then to be a mission- 
ary, and resolved to fit herself as far as possible for the work. 

When she was twelve years of age her father moved to Worcester; soon 
after she went into a tailor’s shop in Montpelier and learned tailoring. She sat 
on the board as the men did when she sewed. Years after she said it was easier 


* An unusual amount of space is given to “ Vermont's Tributes,” because interest in Mrs. Dorcas 
Smith is as wide as our circle of readers, and because Vermont is the state of her birth and adoption 
as a missionary.— EDITOR. 
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for her to sit on the floor with the Hindus than it was for other missionaries. She 
worked in the shop after she had learned the trade, earning money to support 
herself at some academy or high school in Montpelier. I think she was nineteen 
or twenty years of age when her father moved to Wolcott ; she taught in some of 
the neighboring towns and attended the Craftsbury academy. She worked hard 
and denied herself in many ways, especially in the matter of food, that she might 
acquire an education. 

Dorcas was a favorite with old and young, and extremely sensitive. A 
severe burn when she was but three years old had rendered her unfit for any 
nervous strain, at least that was the opinion of some who thought they knew her ; 
but by the aid of her Saviour she became more than conqueror over her natural 
timidity and nervousness. Of course she had many admirers, but when asked 
why she refused all offers of marriage her answer was, “I have given myself to 
God as his missionary, and cannot do anything that would prevent my going 
should he open the way.” 

When the call came she was ready. Dorcas first met cousin Burleigh when 
they went before the board to be examined. as to their fitness for foreign work. 
They studied the Oriya language for six months before sailing, assisted by Dr. 
Bacheler, then home on a furlough. Then they were married, and no woman 
ever had a more loving husband than cousin Dorcas, or one who was more 
thoughttul in all those little courtesies which help when days are darkest. 

AMANDA Fotsom Hupson. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF MRS. DORCAS SMITH. 


What we have already heard of Mrs. Smith gives us a faint glimpse of tne 
life of one of God’s faithful workers, one especially dear to our community, as the 
early days of her life were passed here. Older than the most of us, we do not 
remember those days, but our fathers and mothers were familiar with them and 
have told us of them. We cherish the memory. We, too, have met her in later 
days, and enjoyed hearing her tell of that far-off land and of our unfortunate 
brothers and sisters there who were beginning to give up their idols and heathen- 
ish customs for the true God and the ways of Christianity. 

We can imagine something of the self-sacrifice it must have cost her to give 
up the tender ties that bound her to her native land, home, and friends, and be 
willing to go to that dark heathen country and try to win to God a people who 
cared not to learn of him. 

Then what courage must have been required to continue in the work, and 
steadily push forward, in spite of all obstacles, even when, at times, her very life 
was endangered by so doing. What perseverance! What loyalty to a fixed 
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purpose to honor God, to save souls and to elevate the degraded! What ability 
was shown in her plans and work ! as so strongly testified to by all her co-workers, 
and evinced by the success of her labors, especially (even in her old age) in 
planning, building, and completing the Widows’ Home, which will be among the 
monuments to her memory. But she rests from all her labors and her works live 
after her. Very naturally the question arises in our minds, “ What lessons shall 
we learn from her life?” How shall her example instruct and strengthen us to 
meet our life’s duties ? 

One who has known her from early life remarked to us (and we believe very 
truly) that the great secret of the success of Mrs. Smith’s life lay in the fact that 
she worked together with God to fulfil his plan for her life. He also expressed 
the opinion that no one can attain to that degree of development and success in 
life to which it is possible for him to attain unless working in harmony with God. 
How reasonable this thought also. Does not He who plans the life for some 
particular work to fill some special place in his great plan know just what qualities, 
mental and physical, to impart that when developed render one with the aid of 
his spirit and grace fully equipped for that work ? 

If we say “ No” to our Maker, and choose our own course of life, can we 
expect as great success? Certainly not. Then the first great lesson to us from 
her life would seem to be, to be sure that we make God’s plan for our lives our 
plan ; and, having thus chosen the right plan, let us learn from her the lesson of 
self-sacrifice, so that we will be willing to give up whatever is needful that we 
may fully carry out that plan. Let us be courageous as she was, facing danger, 
ridicule, or scorn if need be. Let us imitate her perseverance, devoting our 
whole lives to the same untiring effort to do what our God gives us to do, and to 
do it well. Let us inform ourselves along our line of work, that we may be 
workers needing not to be ashamed. In short, let us call into use every power 
of mind and body, to help us in our life-work for God and the right, as we 
believe she did, and, although our sphere of work may be very different from 
hers, each of our lives may be fruitful in good works and meet at last the 
Master’s ‘‘ Well done.” 

Let our regard for her memory increase our interest and zeal for mission 
work. While our missionaries are trying to close up the ranks and fill the place 
of the faithful one who has fallen, let us see to it that, so far as we are able, we 
encourage and help them by liberal contributions, that there be no lack in the 
field while the weary soldier enjoys her well-earned rest. L. W. Goopricu. 

a 

Tue Bible is not well understood where nothing but long-meter singing is 

ever heard in the sabbath school. 








“* Died on the field of battle,” 
On the marble shaft we read 
That marks the grave of a soldier 
Or tells of his daring deed? 


And we think of the hero lying 
With face upturned to the sun, 

When the din of battle is over 
And the bloody field is won. 


And we twine a chaplet of flowers 
To lay at the soldier's feet ; 

And we tell his praises in story 
And sing them in verses sweet. 


But somewhere are hearts that are bleeding. 
A widow looks up through her tears, 

And children are sadly lamenting 
The guide of their early years. 


What balm in verses or story, 
To bind up the hearts that mourn? 
What charm in chaplet or marble 
For the grief that must be borue? 


And yet it is well to honor 
The fallen hero's grave, 

Who died for his home and his country, 
Their liberty to save. 


To-day we honor a soidier 
Who died on the battle-field ; 

Who gave her strength to the conflict 
And fell upon her shield. 


Not at the call of her country, 
But the Master's call, she went; 
In the Great Commander's service 
The years of her life were spent. 


Not in the home of her childhood, 
Nor by him who loved her best, 

But alone in the land of a stranger 
She takes her well-earned rest. 


To-day we speak her praises 
And tell of the work she has done, 
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“ DIED ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE.” 
[Dorcas Folsom Smith, Feb. 11, ’g9.] 


BY MRS. ALICE BROUGHTON. 





Of the shining example she left us 
And the great reward she has won. 


But who shall comfort the orphan 
And wipe the widow's tears, 
As they mourn for the care that has failed them 

After these many years? 


The tale of her life is written 
In India’s sorrowing heart, 
And she needs no costly marble, 
No work of the sculptor's art, 


To tell what has been her life-work 
Or her praise to the world repeat, 

For the widow and orphan shali praise her— 
What could there be more meet? 


But what of the work she loved so, 

Of the cause for which she has striven, 
Of the souls for whom she labored 

And for whom her life was given? 


The battle for her is ended, 
But the war is but just begun. 
Shall volunteers be wanting 
Until the work is done? 


The Master's call still soundeth, 

“ Go forth,” he says, “ and preach, 
Till to the farthest nation 

The blessed news shall reach.” 


Catch up the drooping colors 

From the hand just stilled in death ; 
We seem to hear the echo, 

E’en from her latest breath. 


Go forth into the conflict; 
The blessed tidings tell ; 

So shall we best do honor 
To her we loved so well. 


So shall we win our guerdon 
From Him who reigns above ; 
So help to tell the story 
Of Jesus’ dying love. 
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ILLinois.—The W. M.S. met with the Looney Springs Q. M., which con- 
vened at Murphysboro July 21 to 23. Sister Hattie Gordon presided at the 
public meeting on Saturday afternoon at two o’clock. A very interesting and 
encouraging program was well received by a good audience. Collection $2.25.. 
At the close of this meeting the missionary ladies and friends retired to the home 
of our beloved pastor, Rev. Mr. Meads, and proceeded with their business meet- 
ing, with Sister Clara McBride in the chair. The subject of the Y. M. pledge 
was discussed at some length, and an urgent request that the delegates from the 
various auxiliaries present the subject to their local societies upon their return 
home. ‘The following officers were elected: Pres., Mrs. Ollie Bagwill, Chester ; 
vice-pres., Miss Ida Lively, Ava; sec. and treas., Mrs. M. E. Allen, Murphys- 
boro. After an earnest prayer by Sister Blue, the society adjourned to meet at 
Rock Springs church in October. The collection from public meetings and the 
different auxiliaries was $15.56. STELLA MeEaps, Sec. pro tem. 

Ciara McBripg, Pres. of Q. M. 


Mrnnesota.—The third annual field-day of the Winnebago Q. M. Mission- 
ary Society, at the Winnebago City church, July 20, 1899, was full of interest. 
Dear Mrs. McKenney of Nashville presided, and her Bible readings (the morning 
topic, “Go and tell all nations,” and the afternoon topic, “ Offerings ’’) were 
very helpful. The attendance of so many active, earnest women from the 
several auxiliaries proved their interest. The thank-offerings reported were un- 
usually large, the Huntley auxiliary taking the lead with over twenty-three 
dollars. Among the many good things mention might be made of the address 
by President Lawrence on “ The Progress of Missions,” and a most touching 
recitation by Mrs. Willisford. Mrs. J. D. Ashbaugh of Michigan told of some 
methods of work used by the auxiliary of that state. A very special feature was 
the picnic dinner in the dining-room of the pleasant and commodious church, 
the Winnebago ladies serving and providing tea and coffee. One of the en- 
couraging features was the attendance of several of our brethen, among them 
Rev’s McKenney, Day, Davison, Reeves, and Willisford ; a prophecy, we hope, 
that more of our brothers are beginning to realize that the divine commission to: 
do the mission work was not sent to women alone. A VIsITor. 


—_—. 
iii, Ril 





Please note the publisher’s announcement on fourth page of cover, 
and call the attention of others to it. Will not many lovers of our 
magazine, who desire its wider usefulness, embrace this opportunity to. 
send the MISSIONARY HELPER four months to some one who does 
not have it, but who might become a regular subscriber if it were thus 
introduced ? 





eunier Department 
of Missions 


MISSIONARY PENNIES. 


WHERE did my pennies come from? . What shall I do with my pennies? 
Let me count them— one, two, three, four. There are candies and toys, I know, 
“One” is for always remembering And the children can always tell 
To shut the pantry door; How quickly the pennies go. 
“Two” is for minding the baby— But this mite-box seems always saying, 
Our dear, little, cunning Ted; — “ Give your pennies to me, my dear, 
“ Three” is for not interrupting And send them across the ocean, 
What the grown-up people said; That the heathen God’s word may hear.” 
“ Four” is what uncle John gave me I know they are only pennies ; 
When I bumped me and didn’t cry— Now they are few and small ; 
If some of you think it was easy, But I'll send a wee prayer along with them, 
I only wish you would try. And the mite-box shall have them all. 
— Exchange. 


ee or 


“ HOW HE CAME TO BELIEVE IN FOREIGN MISSIONS.” 


THERE was once a boy who didn’t believe in foreign missions. He said, 
“‘What is the good of hunting up folks to tell them about things they ought to 
find out for themselves? ”’ 

“ O Emmett,” replied his sister, “‘ how selfish of you! How is one to know 
if he is not told? How are these poor people, the heathen, to find out about 
the good things that are theirs if the news is not carried to them?” 

“QO, leave ’em alone! They’ll find out, I warrant. It’s none of our business 
‘to be bothering about them.” 

One day not long after this, his uncle Walter came. Now uncle Walter’s 
coming was always hailed with much joy by the young people, for he was not 
only one of the dearest and sweetest uncles in all the world, but he always re- 
membered to bring his nephews and nieces many nice things. This was a part 
especially interesting to Emmett, for he had what boys call a “ very sweet tooth.” 
He was usually the first to see and greet his uncle. But this time when uncle 
‘Walter came Emmett was upstairs, deep in the pages of a fascinating book, and, 
what do you think? they let him stay there. For, do you see? there wasn’t any 
-one inclined just then to go and do just a little foreign-mission work. The truth 
is, those sisters and that brother of his had banded together to teach Master 
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Emmett a lesson. Uncle Walter, too, was let into the plan. So the news of the 
uncle’s coming didn’t spread beyond the room he had entered until all the good 
things were eaten. 

You should have seen Emmett’s face when he found his uncle had been 
there and no one had come to tell him! 

‘‘ What’s the good of hunting up folks to tell them things they ought to find 
out for themselves?” his sister asked with so good a mimic of Emmett that he 
grew red in the face; yes, quite up to the roots of his hair. Then he got 
thoroughly ashamed of his selfishness, and had the manliness to say so. But, 
best of all, it was barely a month ere Emmett was a member of the missionary 
society, and a real one. He was heard more than once to declare, that, in his 
humble opinion, foreign missions was one of the best things he knew. And the 
earnestness in his eyes showed that he meant it.—Sedected. 


~~ 
o> 


QUEER THINGS OF OTHER LANDS. 
GOING TO BED IN INDIA. 


In India they use the bamboo for almost everything. The houses are made 
of it. They are usually one story high. The leaves of the bamboo are used for 
the roof, and the stalks for the remainder of the house. From it also they make 
dishes and beds and pillows. 

Their beds are just a strip of matting, and are spread on the floor at night 
. and rolled up during the day. The bed covering is not spread on and tucked in 
all around as we have ours, but is a spread sewed together at the bottom. They 
just step right into this, put their feet down into the sewed end, and lie down 
and cover up, head and all. Here they sleep as cozy as can be—“ as a bug in 
a rug,” as the old saying goes. 

A QUEER WAY TO CARRY MONEY. 





When you go shopping in China or Korea you must carry 2 long string of 
money called ‘“‘ cash.” Each piece looks like a copper penny with a hole in 
the middle. If you should buy anything which costs about as much as a dollar 
of American money, you would have to take five hundred “ cash ”’ off your string, 
and you would be glad to take a servant—generally a small boy—along, to, carry 
the strings of “ cash” instead of your pocket-book. 


KOREAN CHAIRS. 


A carriage in Korea is really a sort of sedan chair, carried by men. A 
missionary describes one as “a box of bamboo lined with red ; it has a cushioned 
seat, glass windows, which can be opened in front, blue silk curtains, and yellow 
silk draped around the door. On one side, just within, is a little vase of flowers 
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and on the other a tiny cuspidor. It is green outside, covered with green cloth, 
and with long, black silk tassels at each corner, and a net of black cord on the 
top. There are eight bearers, so that four can relieve the other four.—Z.xchange. 


or 
i i a 


CRADLE-ROLL. 





R, I., Pawtucket, First F. B. church. 
Providence, Roger Williams church. 

Iowa, Orchard, F. B. church. 

Me., Kittery Point, F. B. church. 
Gardiner, F. B. church. 

N. H., Epsom, F. B. church, 


NoveE.—If there are other Cradle-Rolls, please send them to me, and I shall be pleased to enroll 
them. For enrolment certificates apply to Mrs, E. H. Roberts, 14 Allen Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ocean Park, Me. LAURA A, DEMERITTE. 
i 
“The work is great and the need is sore; 
Shall we idly stand by the open door? 
The time is ripe and the hour is come, 
Help, help for the perishing heathendom ! 
Be a loving heart and a generous hand 
Our prompt response to the Lord’s command; 
‘Thy kingdom come,’ our prayer then be, 
Till the world be conquered, O Christ, for thee.” 
— Gospel in All Lands, 








ANNUAL MEETING. 
THE annual meeting of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society will be 
held with the First Free Baptist church, Portland, Me., Oct. 10, 11, 12, 1899. 
Tuesday. 


2.00 P. M. Board meeting. 
Wednesday. 
2,00 P.M. Society meeting. Devotional service. Reports and business. 
4-15 Sand-map, conducted by Mrs. Nellie Wade Whitcomb. 
7-30 Prayer. Music. Addresses of welcome, Rev. L. Malvern and others. Response. 
President's address. Report of corresponding secretary. Awarding of silver necklet, 
Miss L, A. DeMeritte. 
Thursday. 
Unfinished business. 
Election of officers. 
Noontide prayer, conducted by Mrs. Emily D. Jordan. 
Prayer. Solo. Mission echoes, conducted by Mrs, A. M. Metcalf. Recitation. 
Resolutions. 
Praise service. Report of Cradle-roll department, Mrs. E. H. Roberts. Singing by 
children. Address, “ Young People in Mission Work,” Mr. E. P. Metcalf. Address’ 
“ Training Children in Mission Work,” Mrs. J. M. Hooper. Benediction. 


Atice M. Metcatr, Rec. Sec. 





Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


MAINE. 


Augusta aux. for Miss Coombs 
Augusta aux. T. O. 
Cape Elizabeth aux. T. O. for gen. work 
Clinton church . en - 
Cumberland Con. col. for Harper’ s Ferry 
Dover and Foxcroft W. M.S 
T's ik bot 3 $08 6% 
Ellsworth Q. M. W. M. S. for Carrie: . 
Groveville Mrs. C. P. Harmon F.M. .. 
Harrison aux. T. ‘ 
Lewiston Y. W. C. A. of Bates coll. for girls 
at Bhimpore 
Mapleton aux. fcr ParasinIndia .... 
Portland rst F. B. ch. Miss Whittemore’s S. S. 
class for Miss —* 
Portland 1st F. B. ch. Miss Whittemore’s 
class for Nevada S. O. ° 
Mebearanc; es 2 a a kw is aS 


eee 


ie Oo ee Oe 


So. Parsonsfield aux. (T. O. $2.50) . 
Waterville Q. M. for gen. work ...... 
West Sydney ch.. 2s eee eee eves 
A friend for incidental fund ° 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Contoocook S.S.... ese cee . 
Dover Hills H. F. M. Soc. for Rachel Das. . 
Epsom Mrs. Christopher HeathT.O. ... 
Epsom Mrs. _— Chesley T. O. : 
Hampton (T.O » oo 05) ” _— mite-box 


Peitek Point Cradle-Roll ...... . . 
Littleton $6.32 T. O. membership dues $14, . 
New Hampton Jun. C. E. for Miss Barnes. . 
Sandwich Q. M. W. M.S. coll. .. 

W. Lebanon aux. Mary A. Dearborn fund. . 
Whitefield T. O. $13 for Miss Butts’s salary . 


VERMONT. 


Starksboro F. B. W. M. S. annual coll. 
Sutton aux. for Miss Smith’s salary ($8.37 
T.O. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cambridge W. M. S. for support of teacher in 

Dorcas Smith Home ....... 
Haverhill ch. aux. T. O. 
Haverhill ch. aux. ... ; 
Wellesley Olive S. Bean for F.M. . 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Arlington aux. T. O. Industrial ..... 
Chepachet Harold I. Frost for Miss Barnes . 
Mrs. R. D. Frost T.O. . 
Finance Com. of R. I. Dist. for support 
WiGOW « ccerevevece 
Greenville aux. Industrial .. 
Olneyville T.O.Ind...... 
Pawtucket T. O. Ind... ... 
Pawtucket regular work Ind. . 
Pawtucket Cradle- —— for child in 
Pawtucket F. B. ch. W. M.S. 


o ¢ 6@'e 6.0 8 4 
eeeee 
see 
. . 
. . 
. 


S. O. 


$+ Bes. 6s + Bw os * 
oa 


. 
in 
- 


$5.00 
1.50 
16.00 
1.00 
7.50 
2.50 
2.80 
8.00 
.50 
5.00 


10.00 
10.00 


8.co 


4.00 
2.21 


4.00 
1.00 


£.00 
1.00 


25.00 
10.00 
2.00 
15.00 
12.50 
6.00 
4-99 


Receipts for Fuly, 1899. 


Providence Elmwood Ave. aux. T.O.Ind. . 
Providence Park St. ch. T.O. Ind. ..... 
Providence Rogers W. M. S. ch. aux. Ind. 

NEW YORK. 
Central N. Y. Yearly Meeting W. M. My 
Susquehanna Y. M. W. M.S. for F. M 

OHIO. 

Meigs Quarterly Meeting... . 


IOWA 
Blackhawk and Buchanan Q, M 
Bryantsburg aux. 
Estherville aux. 


Fairbank aux. ... oe 
Little Sioux Valle Q. Breet 


UNDIANA. 


Badger W. M. S. for Widows’ Home . 

Badger ch. for Miss Barnes’s salary. . 

Badger Mrs. M. A. Denelsbeck 
Barnes's salary... ... 


'M iss 


eee eee 


ILLINOIS. 


Ava aux. ° 
Campbell Hill aux. and Band . eae 
Chester W.M.S... ‘. ° 
Looney Springs Q. M. for F. M. ° 


Murphysboro aux. . . . 
Middle Grove Mrs. Eda "Tasker . 
Percy aux. T. O 
Percy aux... . 
Pleasant View F. B. ‘Ww. M. Ss. 

WISCONSIN. 
Rosendale Center F. B. S. S. for Miss Barnes 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd F. B. W. M.S. T.O. . 
Champlin aux. T. O. for gen. work ..... 
Winnebago City F. M. 


KANSAS. 
Union Valley ch. for Miss Barnes ...... 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Valley Springs Miss. Band for Miss Barnes . 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
Cassville F. R. Moulton for zenana teacher 
POORLY 6: 0. 6. Oi4 66 0,6) BO hd Jo 4 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Int. on Curtis Fund for Inc. Fund. ..... 
Int. on Working Capital for Inc. Fund ... 


s&s 2 6 22 4 8 6 


Total 


7.50 


18.00 
3-50 
2.50 


4.00 


4.00 


9.00 


25.co 
10,01 


cere rere er ee oo we $582.6y 


Laura A. DeMeritre, 7reas. 


Ocean Park, Me. 


per Epytu R. PorTER, Asst. Treas. 
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I GIVE and bequeath the sum of 
corporation of the state of Maine. 


vo 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
to the Free Rantist *Voman’s Missionary Societv, a 





